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“I'LL HAVE IT TYPED BY THE TIME YOU'RE BACK” 


“I'm learning new 





tricks with our Dictaphone 


every day. Just this morning the City Manager 
completed a purchase that depended on a set of 
technical specifications two pages long and he gave 


all of it to me over the telephone.” 


“It was easy with this dictating machine on the 
desk. 
repeated it into the Dictaphone mouthpiece and the 
The Boss 


As fast as the boss gave me a sentence, I 


telephone transmitter at the same time. 


checked me as I recorded and by the time he gets 
back to the office he will find the whole thing done 
on his desk, typed.” 


Today in thousands of busy offices where every 


possible minute must be productive, Dictaphones 
are increasing speed, accuracy, and saving time. The 
Dictaphone System has produced better results for 
more executives at a lower cost 


than any other 


method of getting things done ever devised. 


Your local Dictaphone Office can tell you how. 
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The Social Costs of Bad Government 


HE health department of a city spends 

$100,000 a year. At its head is an inex- 

perienced, incompetent official who ap- 
points equally incompetent sub- 
ordinates. Two competent men 
could do the work of every three 
that are hired. Supplies of poor 
grade are purchased at prices 
above what the best should cost. 
Thirty per cent of the $100,000 
is wasted and the public objects. 
But how much attention does it 
pay to the greater waste? Due 
to inefficient health work, an 
epidemic sweeps the city. Insan- 
itary conditions abound. There 
is no child hygiene activity. 
Health education programs are 
unknown. Communicable dis- 
ease control is inadequate. And 
so on down the line. As a result, morbidity 
and mortality rates are high. What is the ac- 
tual waste or the real cost of ineffective health 
administration? Wasteful expenditures always 
are indicative of inefficiency and of failure to 
perform necessary services. The direct loss of 
tax money is but a trifle compared to the in- 
direct economic and social loss. 

Carry the illustration further. Crime rates 
are high; there is much juvenile delinquency; 
gangs and racketeers flourish; the police and 
the underworld are in alliance. The fire de- 
partment has no adequate prevention activ- 
ities; its men are untrained and undisciplined ; 
fire losses are twice what they should be. The 
welfare department has no conception of mod- 
ern social work; there is no relief program. 
Lack of sound budgeting and accounting, 
guesswork assessing, excessive special assess- 
ments, accumulation and bonding of deficits, 
and poorly planned and programmed public 
improvements have brought the city to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Registration lists are 
padded and elections stolen; the spoils system 
is in full operation. 


Editor's Note: Mr 










Matscheck received a B. A. degree, University of North Dakota, 1912, 


With all this, there is a complete lack of 
community leadership in the administration, 
no far-sighted planning or vision of future de- 
velopment and needs, no con- 
structive approach to the prob- 
lems of the city. The morale of 
the citizens is broken. They 
have accepted the situation with 
a “nothing can be done about 
it” resignation. The city has a 
bad name throughout the coun- 
try. Business and industry go 
elsewhere. What is the real cost 
of such government? This pic- 
ture perhaps is overdrawn for 
any one city but in parts it 
applies to many. The failure to 
see the real cost of inefficient, 
partisan-controlled government 
is keeping many cities from 
making a determined effort to clean up. Nor 
are these wastes by any means limited alone 
to cities. They have their counterparts in 
every level of government. Inefficiency and its 
accompanying incompetence, ignorance, and 
lack of vision have resulted not only in the 
imposition of millions and even billions of dol- 
lars of unnecessary taxes but have contributed 
to the social and economic evils from which 
the country is now suffering. 

Is all this but another way of saying that 
democracy has failed? Fortunately, there are 
numerous !ocal governments in this country in 
which there is little or no waste and the prog- 
ress made in recent years in many others is 
sufficient proof that a democracy can eliminate 
waste, with its consequent economic and so- 
cial costs, whenever the citizens understand 
what those wastes and costs are and are will- 
ing to put forth the necessary effort to elimi- 
nate their causes. 


ees aca 


Director, KANSAS City Civic 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


and an M. A., Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin, 1914; was engaged in governmental research in Wisconsin, 1914-17; Dayton Bureau of Research, 
1917-18; Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 1918-20; and director, Kansas City Civic Research Institute, since 1920. 
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Editorial Comment 


This Salary Business 


VERY week seems to give birth to a new 

organization to oppose governmental ex- 

penditures. The last is a nation-wide or- 
ganization of taxpayers’ associations ‘“‘to per- 
petuate the present popular demand for econ- 
omy, efficiency, and tax reduction in govern- 
ment.”’ It is hoped that economy and e ficiency 
actually will be given equal emphasis with tax 
reduction in the councils of this organization. 
Unless this fact is recognized, may its death 
be even more sudden than its birth. Far too 
much heat and a serious shortage of light have 
characterized most of the recent efforts to chop 
municipal budgets. The cost of city govern- 
ment can be reduced. It is being reduced. The 
pages of this journal for the past several 
months have furnished proof of both state- 
ments. It also has given definite recommenda- 
tions for constructive, not destructive, econ- 
omies in public expenditures. The most de- 
structive force today is the attack being waged 
against the salaries of the chief administrators 
of our cities. It is a drive that should come to 
an abrupt halt. The salaries of city managers 
for example have always been way under com- 
parable administrative salaries in industry. 
Recent figures reveal that railroad executives’ 
salaries vary from $24,300 to $135,000. For 
city managers, the salaries range from $1,200 
to $25,000. Does the management of a rail- 
road demand a more active mind, higher pur- 
pose, clearer vision, and more thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems involved than that of one 
of our larger cities? We think not. When econ- 
omy is effected in municipal government not 
much will be in the less than 5 per cent of the 
budget that goes to administration or over- 
head, but rather in the management of the re- 
maining 95 per cent which goes for personnel, 
equipment, and materials. This indiscriminate 
salary slashing of municipal executives may 
save a few thousand dollars from the 5 per 
cent item, but look out for a $100,000 waste 
that inevitably will appear in the 95 per cent 
item when the neophyte supplants the trained 
and experienced executive. Then, too, there is 


no surer way of driving the capable public 
servant into private enterprise as soon as the 
storm clouds clear the economic horizon. 


Where There Is No Vision— 


O look ahead and plan is one of the most 

important functions of the municipal 

administrator, and among the financial 
operations of the city government planning 
stands first. It comprehends not only the 
preparation and adoption of a scientific budget, 
but also a procedure for executing the budget 
and co-ordinating it with a long-term financial 
plan, which in turn is related to the city’s phys- 
ical plan. A great many cities have estab- 
lished fairly good budget systems and have 
taken steps toward developing a city plan, but 
comparatively little has been done in prepar- 
ing and adopting comprehensive long-term 
financial plans. Now more than ever before is 
the time to set up such a program. Although 
public works construction is on the downward 
trend, the time cannot be far off, according to 
Frank W. Herring writing in this issue, when 
cities will be forced by circumstances created 
by deferred improvements to engage in an ab- 
normally stimulated program of construction. 
If cities will make adequate preparations now, 
they will be able to avoid ineificient and waste- 
ful practices that are likely to be connected 
with the carrying out of any large improvement 
program that will be undertaken when the de- 
pression is over or as, if, and when federal aid 
is extended. Long-term planning for all mu- 
nicipal activities will insure community devel- 
opment along rational and orderly lines, aid in 
keeping municipal credit at a high level, and 
enable the city to secure the best possible re- 
sults from available funds. Many municipal 
administrators, and governing bodies as well, 
have evaded too long the responsibility of 
advance planning. It is one of the funda- 
mentals of sound administration and we fore- 
see the day when councils and administrators 
will be required to adopt long-term plans and 
keep them up to date by annual revision and 
extension. 
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Looking Ahead at Public Works’ 


By FRANK W. HERRING! 


Assistant Editor, Engineering News-Record, New York City 


“The time cannot be far off when cities will be forced by the circumstances 
created by deferred improvements to engage in an abnormally stimulated pro- 
gram of public works construction.” Unless long-term plans of public improve- 
ments are adopted there will be a “delirious extravaganza of public spending.” 


Y all present indications the year 1932 is 
going to be a very poor one for public 
works construction. Under the pressure 

of the times countless communities have been 
forced to abandon or indefinitely postpone 
meritorious programs of public improvement 
to the extent that public works construction 
is now proceeding at little more than one-half 
its normal rate. As a consequence, our cities 
are rapidly accumulating a serious public 
works deficit that will either necessitate a 
greatly expanded construction program in the 
near future, or act as a terrific drag on civic 
welfare. The expansion of public works con- 
struction during periods of business depression 
has long been prescribed for the stabilization 
of employment, but now that serious unem- 
ployment has become a tragic reality, efforts 
to apply the public works remedy must run 
the fires of deflated municipal credit and irre- 
sistible tax reduction pressure. 

It is possible that the tide will turn before 
the year is out and that municipal construction 
programs will be resumed on a normal scale 
through the assistance rendered by federal 
credit agencies. But such a development de- 
pends entirely on the attitude assumed by local 
authorities, for the initiative for utilizing fed- 
eral credit must come from them. In any 
event, the construction deficit now so rapidly 
accumulating, will have to be wiped out if our 





*This is the third of a series of “looking ahead” 
articles. The fourth, “Looking Ahead at Public 
Health,’ by W. F. Walker, will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue.—EpiTor. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Herring graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1920; was construc- 
tion engineer, bureau of sewers, city of Baltimore, 
for several years; member of engineering staff 
designing and building Detroit’s new water supply, 
1924-29; and has been with the Engineering News- 
Record since 1929. 


cities are to remain safe and convenient places 
in which to live. The longer the resumption 
of municipal construction is delayed, the more 
serious will be the problem facing our cities 
and the larger will be their construction pro- 
grams when the day comes when hazard and 
inconvenience can no longer be ignored. If at 
that time their finances, construction programs, 
and personnel, are not adequately prepared, 
there will probably ensue what partly informed 
critics of today would term an “extravaganza 
of municipal spending.” 


CONSTRUCTION ON THE DOWNWARD TREND 


For the past seven years the total volume of 
public works construction has run remarkably 
uniform, averaging about $3,000,000,000 
yearly. The yearly figures varied from 
$2,600,000,000 in 1925 to $3,600,000,000 in 
1928. Ordinarily, the work done under the 
jurisdiction of the federal government accounts 
for less than 10 per cent of the total public 
works classification. In a normal year, state 
and local governments will do work totaling 
$2,800,000,000. Although there is usually a 
pronounced decline in construction work dur- 
ing the winter months, during the remainder of 
the year the total expenditure is fairly evenly 
distributed. 

That was the condition of affairs prior to 
1931. When that year opened unemployment 
had already become a serious problem, and 
public agencies began to push their construc- 
tion programs at a more rapid rate in an effort 
to relieve the situation. However, by early 
summer, public building had fallen back to its 
normal level. Before the summer was over it 
was quite apparent that a serious decline had 
set in. That decline has continued ever since. 
However, the expansion during the early 
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months of the year balanced the reduced vol- 
ume that followed, so that the year’s total 
public construction was quite close in amount 
to what has been considered normal, $3,100,- 
000,000. 





lions of Dollars 
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1929 1930 193i 1932 
(Est. from 
ist Half) 
Fig. 1—Volume of private, public and total construction 
for eight years, with 1932 estimated from first six- 
month figures. 
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During the first six months of 1932 the total 
cost of construction undertaken by federal, 
state, and local governments was $844,000,- 
000. Based upon this figure and the monthly 
ratios that have been recorded in past years, it 
is estimated that the figure for the entire year 
will be $1,744,000,000. Of that amount, it is 
estimated that the construction undertaken by 
the federal government will be $344,000,000, 
and expenditures by state and municipal gov- 
ernments will account for $1,400,000,000. In 
other words, our cities, counties, and states will 
finish the year with a construction deficit of 
about a half year’s work. 

The decline and fall of public works is, of 
course, intimately connected with the general 
business depression. Public revenues declined 
because of mounting tax delinquencies, pro- 
tests against what was termed the “unbearable 
burden of taxes” became ever louder, and the 
credit normally available for construction 
work was withdrawn by timid investors. Hys- 
terical slashes at city budgets followed, and 
programs of public improvements suddenly 
lost popular support. In the stampede toward 
economy at any cost, public works plans were 
savagely trampled on. As a result, as the rec- 
ords show, our present rate of public building 
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is littlke more than half our normal require- 
ments. 

The uniformity of the yearly-expenditure 
figures, indicates that during the flush years 
of prosperity the production of community 
facilities was highly stabilized. If stability in 
any phase of business activity is to be consid- 
ered a virtue, public construction has been the 
brightest star in our economic firmament. Cer- 
tainly, public facilities were not produced 
faster than they could be consumed. If other 
lines of business had emulated more closely 
the behavior of public construction, it is possi- 
ble that we would have been spared some of 
our present misfortunes. 


PRESENT IMPROVEMENTS INADEQUATE 

Even in the high days of 1929, we were far 
from being oversupplied with those facilities 
that only governmental agencies can provide. 
A calm and dispassionate analysis of what we 
now have in the way of community facilities 
must lead to the conclusion that far from being 
overdeveloped, we have hardly kept pace with 
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Fig. 2—Private and public monthly contract awards, 
showing how public comstruction has been gaining 
over private during past few months. 


our growing needs. Indeed, in many phases 
of our urban development, we still have great 
lengths to go before we can lay claim to civic 
respectability, let alone public safety and con- 
venience. Countless cities still wallow in their 
own filth, sometimes to the scandal of state 
and federal governments. How many cities 
are even now within five years of being pro- 
vided with adequate sewage-treatment facili- 
ties? How many directors of public works 
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must report year after year that they have 
again been restrained by outraged neighbors 
from dumping their city’s garbage on some bit 
of vacant property? How many cities can 
claim to be adequately provided with institu- 
tions for the care of contagious diseases? How 
many chambers of commerce 
believe that their cities are faced 
with no traffic problems, that 
the transit facilities now at their 
disposal are entirely adequate? 
It is characteristic of growing 
cities that their public improve- 
ment programs are usually but 
a single jump ahead of nuisance 
or danger. A sense of civic re- 
sponsibility for unsatisfactory 
conditions is always slow to de- 
velop. As far as the individual 
householder is concerned sewage 
disposal has been cared for 
adequately when his plumbing 
fixtures continue to drain freely. When his 
domestic refuse has been removed from his 
premises he is not likely to be concerned about 
what becomes of it. It is only when the public 
health authorities call attention to the scandal- 
ous condition of the adjacent waters that he 
gives his support to relief measures. He ap- 
proves the expenditure of money for refuse 
destruction facilities when all makeshift dis- 
posal methods have played out. 

Streets are widened only when traffic becomes 
so snarled that transportation is intolerably 
slow. Water systems are usually improved 
and extended following a major fire, an epi- 
demic, or a long sequence of summer evenings 
with pitifully low water pressure. And, fur- 
ther, the rate of growth of most cities is such 
that facilities that appear good forever, when 
first completed, are loaded to capacity soon 
after. To paraphrase Sir James Frazer, in his 
characterization of the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge, our efforts to provide ourselves 
with adequate community facilities is an ‘in- 
finite progression towards a goal that forever 
recedes.” 

And it is obvious that our rate of progress 
must be at least equal to the rate of our goal’s 
recession if we are to maintain even our pres- 
ent degree of urban civilization. If we are to 
falter now and lose ground in our struggle for 
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adequate public safety, convenience, and re- 
spectability, we must make it up at a later date 
by efforts even more strenuous than those we 
have made in the past. Otherwise, we will 
have slipped backward in time toward the days 
of epidemics, horse-drawn buggies, and callous 
noses. If we are to maintain the 
community standards of living 
we have grown accustomed to 
demand, what we fail to do this 
year must be added to what we 
shall have to do in years to 
come. The deficit in public con- 
struction that is indicated for 
1932 will have to be wiped out. 


CAN THE DEFICIT BE AVOIDED? 


Is there any possibility of our 
avoiding such a deficit? At the 
time of writing the outlook is 
vague, but the indications are 
that before Congress adjourns it 
will make federal credit available in some form 
for local communities to use for public im- 
provements. It is probable that the credit to 
be extended will be confined to “solvent” 
communities for ‘self-liquidating” projects. 
Just how the solvency of a city is to be dem- 
onstrated promises some difficulty but in all 
likelihood a financial record clear of default 
will make for qualification on that point. It 
has become apparent that the term “self- 
liquidating” is to be applied only to those com- 
munity facilities which produce revenues 
directly. In other words, improvements for 
which the taxpayer pays in separate charges 
instead of once a year in his tax bill, will be 
considered eligible for the use of federal credit. 

If a city really desires to make use of such 
credit assistance, there are possibilities of mak- 
ing more public improvements fall within the 
self-liquidating classification. Municipal water 
systems are today very largely supported on 
a service basis. Sewerage facilities can be made 
self-supporting by the institution of sewer- 
service charges, already developed to some de- 
gree in a few states. Possibilities in this direc- 
tion are limited only by considerations of good 
public policy; but unfortunately many in- 
provements for which the need is greatest must, 
by their very nature, be supported by the pub- 
lic at large. 
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But regardless of the efforts made by the 
federal government to extend credit facilities 
for public improvements, the initiative for the 
use of such credit must come from the locality 
itself. The experiences to date of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation show clearly 
that making credit available is only half the 
job if the object in view is to stimulate busi- 
ness activity. Credit may lie as idle as radio 
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Fig. 3—Ratio of private engineering, residential, state, 
municipal and federal construction to total for past four 
years, with 1932 estimated. 


factories if there is no demand for its use. 
Localities will have to apply for definite 
amounts of credit for definite construction 
projects if the extension of credit is really to 
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prevent a serious public works deficit. That 
means, of course, that the real estate owners 
must be placated. They must be convinced 
that their “unbearable burden” is not to be 
increased, and that the value of their property, 
which is what they should really be worrying 


-about, is to be safeguarded and stabilized. 


NEED FOR LONG-TERM PLANNING 


In any event, whether the downward trend 
in public works construction is halted by some 
such device as the extension of federal credit, 
or whether we go into the year 1933 with an ac- 
cumulated deficit of $1,300,000,000 worth of 
public improvements, the time cannot be far 
off when cities will be forced by the circum- 
stances created by deferred improvements to 
engage in an abnormally stimulated program 
of public works construction. Then, if never 
before, there will be a ‘delirious extravaganza 
of public spending” unless adequate prepara- 
tions have been made beforehand. If cities 
are to avoid inefficient and wasteful practices 
when that time arrives, it will be necessary for 
municipal administrators to have before them 
a long-term budgeted program of public im- 
provements. If they have ready for prompt 
application well-coordinated plans for public 
improvements, they can do a great deal to 
guide the development of the communities un- 
der their care along rational and orderly lines. 
The pressure upon them then will be to make 
haste in their work, and it is only by their 
knowing ahead of time what their work will 
involve that they will be able to carry out their 
responsibilities effectively and properly. 
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An Interpretation of the Federal Relief Act 


By MARIETTA 


STEVENSON* 


\ssistant Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


The law places upon the governors of the states the responsibility for the 
administration of federal relief funds. 


HE federal relief bill (H. R. 9642), 

known as “The Emergency Relief and 

Reconstruction Act of 1932,’ which be- 
came law on July 21, carries an 
appropriation of $2,122,000,000. 
Its three main features are: 
$300,000,000 for loans to states 
for direct relief; $1,500,000,000 
for loans to states, municipal- 
ities, and other public agencies 
for self-liquidating projects, to 
limited dividend corporations 
for housing, to private corpora- 
tions for certain constructions 
devoted to public use, and to 
agricultural corporations for 
financing exports of agricultural 
commodities; $322,000,000 for 
public works. The total of 
the first two appropriations, $1,800,000,000, 
increases the capital of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation through which the loans 
are to be made. 

The law provides that the $300,000,000 is 
to be loaned to the states and territories to be 
used in providing relief and work relief to 
needy and destitute people. Not more than 15 
per cent is available to any one state, which 
means that $45,000,000 is all that any one 
state can borrow. This is the only limitation 
placed on the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. When no other form of repayment can 
be agreed upon, this loan is to be repaid by 
deductions from future annual federal appro- 
priations for aid in building highways. The 
governor of the state must make application, 
certifying the necessity for such funds and 
that the resources of his state are inadequate 
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MARIETTA STEVENSON 


* Epitor’s No Miss Stevenson holds a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Chicago: was with 
the United States Children’s Bureau, 1927-31: and 
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to meet the relief needs. All amounts provided 
the governor of any state are to be adminis- 
tered under his direction and upon his respon- 
sibility. However, at the request 
of the governor and with the 
approval of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, any por- 
tion of the amount approved for 
payment to the governor may 
be paid to any municipality or 
political subdivision of the state, 
provided the governor certifies 
as to the need and that the mu- 
nicipality enters into an agree- 
ment with the Corporation for 
repayment of the loan. The law 
specifically provides that the 
Corporation is not prevented 
from making loans by any state 
constitutional provisions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to loan $1,500,000,000 to states, 
municipalities and other public agencies to aid 
in financing projects which are self-liquidating 
in character and to corporations that provide 
housing for families with low incomes or in re- 
constructing slum areas. Such projects must 
be self-liquidating, devoted to public use, and 
regulated by state or municipal law as to rents, 
rate of return, and so on. 

Less immediate interest is being shown in 
the $322,000,000 that is designated for public 
works, inasmuch as this will probably not be 
available for some time. Of this, $136,000,000 
is for emergency construction work, mostly on 
the federal aid highway system. The remain- 
der of the $322,000,000 is for public works 
when the Secretary of the Treasury certifies 
that the money is available or it can be bor- 
rowed at reasonable rates. 

At this writing, thirty states have unofficially 
indicated their intention of asking for loans, 
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either for direct relief, or for public works, or 
both. The requests indicated by thirteen of 
the states totaled nearly $200,000,000 in di- 
rect relief loans. Illinois and Pennsylvania 
led the way in asking for immediate loans. 
Governor Emmerson sent his request for $10,- 
000,000 based on the desperate plight of Chi- 
cago. Arizona, Pennsylvania, and New York 
will each ask for the maximum amount of $45,- 
000,000. The others who have expressed their 
desires are Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Nine states have decided against 
asking for advances for direct relief. These 
states are: Florida, Maine, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Vermont. 

The law provides no standards or methods 
of administration of relief funds other than to 
authorize the governor to administer the funds. 
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Social workers throughout the country are dis- 
tressed that the administrative features of the 
Costigan-La Follette bill introduced last win- 
ter were not carried over into this law. 

Instead federal partnership is limited to 
making the loans for direct relief and each govy- 
ernor is free to establish any methods of ad- 
ministration he wishes. However, much can be 
learned from experience this last winter with 
state-wide relief plans. These have indicated: 
(1) the necessity for a state-wide plan, devel- 
oped under the supervision and direction of 
a state agency; (2) that public funds should 
be administered by public agencies; (3) the 
administration of relief should be in accord- 
ance with approved standards and methods, 
which means that sufficient money should be 
used for administration to insure that compe- 
tent and qualified personnel will be in charge 
of the administration. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Economies in Office Practice’ 


Since office expense is an important factor in overhead, especial attention 
should be given to arrangement of offices, use of office machinery, correspond- 
ence and filing, personnel methods, and to the planning, routing, scheduling, 


and control of office work. 


HE first step in office economy is a sur- 

vey of office practices. It is likely that 

the idea itself will result in some volun- 
tary improvements by department and bureau 
heads who reason that they had better clean 
house before the survey reveals any weakness 
in present practices. The survey should cover: 
arrangement of offices; use of office machinery; 
correspondence and filing; intercommunica- 
tion systems; routines and methods; person- 
nel methods; and planning, routing, scheduling, 
and control of work. 

When no survey is made, usually the first 
point of attack in reducing office expenses is 
to make a blanket pay cut affecting equally 
the inefficient and the efficient, and the inex- 


*This is the second of a series of articles on 
constructive economy in municipal administration 
The third, “Economies in Financial Administra 
tion,” will appear in the September issue —EpitTor 


perienced and the novice—a procedure which 
has no justification unless all other devices 
have been tried and found wanting. The per- 
sonnel problem of course affects all municipal 
departments, and because of its importance it 
will be treated separately in a special article in 
a future issue. For the purpose of this article 
it is sufficient to point out that if salaries must 
be reduced, action should be based on approved 
personnel techniques. Very likely, however, 
more important economies can be effected 
through the adoption of a sound, comprehen- 
sive personnel policy including proper atten- 
tion to working conditions. 

In connection with a study of office practices, 
it would be advisable to make a job analysis 
survey if positions have not already been classi- 
fied. In analyzing the task of each person all 
routine operations should be studied as to the 


ends to be accomplished. In some instances 
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it will be found that routines are based on the 
assumption that something dreadful would 
happen without them. Can any portion of the 
operations be eliminated and the same purpose 
accomplished? Can one operation or routine 
be combined with another to advantage? Does 
the operation cost more than it is worth? What 
is the relation of one routine to another? A 
careful study will reveal operations that may 
be eliminated or combined with a saving of 
time, and also will make possible the elimina- 
tion or redistribution of employees. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR’S TASK 


The chief administrator should see that there 
is active co-operation between departments 
and between individuals within departments 
in making the fullest use of mechanical equip- 
ment in various departments and in making 
use of the services of staff agencies. Toward 
this end a carefully planned employee sugges- 
tion system should be adopted for the reason 
that those actually doing the job are in a good 
position to see where improvements may be 
effected. A suggestion system also tends to 
secure the co-operation of employees. Respon- 
sibility should be placed for seeing that em- 
ployees are regularly on the job, that they have 
enough work to do, that their production vol- 
ume and quality are up to standard, and that 
they maintain office discipline. Quite often 
substantial economies may be effected by ex- 
changing employees between departments and 
bureaus rather than hiring extra help to meet 
peak loads.‘ In such instances, the depart- 
ment using the employees should be charged. 
Through more careful planning, however, peak 
loads in many departments may be greatly 
minimized. 

Unaccountable delays and excessive errors 
in office work can be avoided by putting in- 
structions in writing, by scheduling all work 
of any consequence for both partial and final 
completion, by making periodic reports on the 
progress of all scheduled work to the executive 
responsible for the completion of the job, by 
executive attention to routine work methods, 
and by standardizing the best methods of doing 
such work. These principles of work methods 


1 Meeting and Minimizing Peaks in Office Work, 
American Management Association, O. M 
No. 12. 1926 
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are as basic in sound office management as 
they are in the management of line functions. 


A CENTRAL CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


A municipality should consider the advisa- 
bility of creating a central correspondence de- 
partment. Such a department might act as a 
central information bureau, operate the central 
telephone exchange, open all incoming mail 
and dispatch outgoing mail, assign stenogra- 
phers to various departments on request or 
transcribe from dictating machines, maintain 
one postage book for all city departments, con- 
trol the purchasing and distribution of station- 
ery and office supplies, and handle all filing. 
Scarborough, England, has established such a 
department, and in this country Norfolk, Vir- 
gina, and Charlotte, North Carolina, have 
taken a step in this direction by creating cen- 
tral filing departments. A central correspond- 
ence department, under the direction of a 
trained supervisor or office manager, makes 
possible the establishment of an adequate filing 
system, systematic follow-up of correspond- 
ence, close supervision over the clerical staff, 
the preparation of a correspondence manual, 
and the adoption of other standard practices 
including standard units for measuring steno- 
graphic, transcribing, and typing efficiency.” 

The advantages of a centralized correspond- 
ence department come from close supervision ; 
from possible standardization, scheduling, and 
measurement of work; and through the devel- 
opment of a highly skilled personnel. There 
are examples in private companies in which 
centralization of the secretarial force has re- 
duced the original cost by one-half, increased 
production considerably, and released a large 
amount of valuable office space. The general 
auditor of the General Electric Company has 
estimated that a saving of $145,000 a year 
could be effected at the headquarters office of 
the company by centralizing stenographic and 
typing service.* 


2 Marion A. Bills, Measuring, Standardizing and 
Compensating for Office Operations. American 
Management Association. O.M.Series No. 44, 
1929; and Measuring Office Output, O.M 
No. 24, 1927 


3W.M. Beers, Development of Office Methods. 
American Management Association, O. M. Series 
No. 49, 1930 


Series 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES 


The principal object of introducing mechani- 
cal devices is to substitute comparatively inex- 
pensive labor for the more expensive form of 
mental labor and hand work; to expedite the 
various duties to be performed; to minimize 
the staff required for accounting entries and 
their checking; and possibly to secure some 
economies in the use of stationery. The sav- 
ing in labor does not always mean a dismissal 
of staff, but the advantageous use of the same 
number to cope with the growth of work. 

The installation of machines for photo- 
graphic recording, dictating, billing, calculat- 
ing, tabulating, listing, accounting and book- 
keeping, receipt writing, addressing, mimeo- 
graphing, lithographing, and check writing 
would enable city departments to do their work 
more rapidly and accurately, and at less cost. 
For example, the mechanical installation for 
handling the billing, collection, and accounting 
of taxes in Hamilton County, Ohio, is esti- 
mated to save approximately $75,000 for the 
first year and more than $125,000 each suc- 
ceeding year.* In Philadelphia, it is estimated 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research that if 
the city had used the method of photographing, 
instead of typing, certain records the annual 
saving over a four-year period would have 
amounted to $346,000 a year. 

The use of dictating machines is an excellent 
means of reducing stenographic costs. It not 
only saves about one-fourth of the time of the 
stenographic force, but saves the time of the 
chief administrator or department heads, and 
is especially valuable in making records of in- 
terviews or of telephone conversations. Organ- 
izing for the proper utilization of machines is 
important; the problem will be helped mate- 
rially if there is a centralized stenographic 
department. 


FoRMS AND RECORDS 


Federal and state laws are determining to a 
great extent the time which records are to be 
preserved for possible use in court actions. 


4M. F. Hoffman, “Mechanical Equipment and 
Municipal Accounting,” Pusric MANAGEMENT, 
XIII (May, 1931), 257-60. Also see John L. Con 
over, Management as Applied to Public Utility 
Billing Problems. American Management Asso 
ciation, O. M. Series No. 43. 
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The number of years before the statute of lim- 
itations takes effect varies from three years in 
Maryland to fifteen years in Ohio. It is sug- 
gested that current correspondence be kept in 
a pending file, sorted every thirty or sixty days, 
and that correspondence of an ephemeral na- 
ture be routed to the proper executives who 
could indicate what should be discarded and 
what filed. The city controller and city attor- 
ney working under the chief administrator 
should formulate rules and regulations for the 
retention, filing, and destruction of records be- 
longing to the various departments. It is real 
economy to safeguard valuable records against 
loss by theft or fire. For example, a careful 
inventory of property of one federal govern- 
ment department showed the value of the rec- 
ords and other uninventoried material to be 
$190,000,000, while the buildings and inven- 
toried contents were valued at only $36,000,- 
000. 

Forms can save considerable work in select- 
ing necessary figures and in expediting instruc- 
tions; they should be as carefully planned as 
any other phase of office detail. A periodic 
survey by a number of persons of all report 
forms and records may reveal instances in 
which they might be improved and simplified, 
combined, or eliminated because they do not 
provide any information necessary for control 
purposes. The elimination or revision of obso- 
lete forms may effect a marked reduction in 
the amount of clerical work with direct benefit 
to the management. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


Three ordinary forms of operating waste are: 
(1) Waste of materials and supplies; (2) idle 
time either of personnel or equipment, includ- 
ing partial idleness or working below capacity; 
and (3) ill-adjusted inventories. 

Waste of supplies can be avoided by cen- 
tralization of the storage and disbursement of 
supplies and materials and by simplifying and 
standardizing stationery and forms; perhaps 
some of the forms can be lithographed or mim- 
eographed instead of printed. The introduc- 
tion of inter-office memoranda in place of too 
frequent conferences, and in some instances, 
the use of the teletype between offices might 
save much valuable time. The rank and file 
should be made ‘cost conscious” to the end 
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that supplies will not be wasted, and that nei- 
ther personnel nor equipment will be idle or 
working below capacity. 

Waste through ill-adjusted inventories may 
be largely avoided by rigid control over pur- 
chases and storing of stock in the central store- 
house, and by effecting a reduction of the in- 
ventory of supplies. 

In preventing waste of any kind, the interest 
and co-operation of all employees must be en- 
listed. This end cannot be attained by an 
executive’s walking through the offices and 
occasionally calling down an idle employee on 
the spot. Such a method leads the employees 
to rail at the stinginess of the management and 
to make sarcastic remarks on the savings that 
might be effected by firing some higher-paid 
executive. 

Through proper planning, scheduling, and 
supervising of work, the setting up of definite 
standards of output, the use of an employee 
suggestion system, and the use of office incen- 
tives, management may effect important econo- 
mies and also increase the quality and quantity 
of production. 


MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIES 


Possibilities of miscellaneous office econo- 
mies include: use of air mail instead of tele- 
phone or telegraph; use of window envelopes; 
reduction of rentals (if office space is rented) 
by combining certain offices; interchange of 
office equipment when possible instead of buy- 
ing new equipment; combining small depart- 
ments; use of form letters for routine corre- 
spondence; and establishment of a central 
service or information bureau for citizens in- 
stead of having citizens come to various de- 
partments. A study of the postal regulations 
may reveal opportunities for economy in post- 
age expenses. All outgoing mail and postage 
should be handled by a central office.° 





5 For additional information on office manage- 
ment, see W. J. Donald, Handbook of Business 
Administration (McGraw-Hill, 1931), 743-1028; 
Eugene J. Bende, Cutting Clerical Costs (McGraw- 
Hill, 1931); and H. V. Browne, “Recent Office 
Economies,” (American Management Association, 
1932), pp. 20; and the monthly journal, Manage- 
ment Methods (McGraw-Hill). 
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In many city halls the number of telephones 
can be reduced with a corresponding reduction 
of the number of trunk lines. Telephone serv- 
ice in the homes of city officials at city expense 
should be eliminated. In some states such 
expenditures are illegal; in others, the policy 
is of doubtful social utility. Rochester, New 
York, will save $25,000 this year by eliminating 
some telephones in the city hall and those in 
residences of city officials and employees. Work 
should be planned so as to lessen the number 
of long distance telephone calls and telegrams 
and, except in case of necessity, employees 
should not be permitted to make personal tele- 
phone calls. 

Considerable savings in payroll costs may be 
effected through the elimination of overtime 
work, especially when extra pay is allowed. It 
would be economical, however, to eliminate 
overtime work even if no extra pay is given, 
for experience shows that such a practice tends 
to lower production efficiency as well as morale. 
The introduction of rest periods for those who 
operate machines would reduce fatigue and 
thus result in greater production per worker 
throughout the day. The production per 
worker also may be increased through the use 
of office incentives, both financial and non- 
financial. There is considerable evidence 
which shows that under proper working condi- 
tions and motivation the normal office em- 
ployee can treble his output. Time studies of 
office workers may reveal low standards of out- 
put and indicate useless motions that may be 
eliminated and procedures that may be simpli- 
fied. 

The solution of the problem of reducing 
office expenses depends to a large extent upon 
the approach made to it and upon the intelli- 
gence and judgment of those to whom the chief 
administrator delegates the task of ascertain- 
ing ways and means of office economies. Office 
expense is an important factor in overhead, and 
the object should be to get things done effec- 
tively and economically. 





6C. A. Bethge, /ncentives for Office Workers. 
\merican Management Association, O. M. Series 


No. 42, 1929. 














The Administration of Regulatory 
Inspectional Services’ 


By EDNA TRULL! 


Research Secretary, Municipal Administration Service, New York City 


Regulatory inspection costs American cities about forty-two cents per capita 
annually, but its importance is strangely unappreciated ; in many cities ins pec- 
tional standards have not kept pace with advances in municipal administration, 
according to Miss Trull, who outlines in the following article suggestions for 
improving the effectiveness of inspections. 


HE importance of police and fire depart- 
ae eee as guardians of the public safety 

is generally recognized, but the amazing 
degree to which the life, health, and security 
of a community are dependent on a city’s reg- 
ulatory inspectional forces is strangely unap- 
preciated. 

The enforcement of municipal regulations 
regarding pure milk, meat, and other foods as 
well as their collection, handling, and serving; 
general sanitation covering housing, public 
places such as hotels, restaurants, and barber 
shops, as well as insect and rodent control, and 
the abatement of other menaces to health; 
building safety covering construction, electrical 
installation, and plumbing; honest weights 
and measures; abatement of the smoke nui- 
sance; and fire prevention as an alternative to 
fire fighting, all rest primarily in the hands of 
the city’s inspectional forces. Yet regulatory 
inspection is a largely unexplored subject, in- 
spectional standards are not well established, 
and in many cities this function has not kept 
pace with the general improvement in munici- 
pal administration. 


INSPECTIONAL SERVICES SUFFER IN 
DEPRESSION 


Despite the fact that inspectional standards 
have not yet been raised to adequacy, they are 
suffering severe depression attacks. With har- 


*The material on which this article is based was 
collected particularly for use in the study by the 
author, The Administration of Regulatory In- 
Spectional Services m American Cities, recently 
published by the Municipal Administration Service, 
New York City 

1 Epitor’s Note: Miss Trull, who is a graduate 
of Barnard College, holds a Ph. D. degree from 


ried taxpayers demanding hasty retrenchment, 
or with deficits threatening financial solvency, 
it is the unspectacular technical services rather 
than the more securely intrenched political 
jobs, which are most likely to feel, first, the 
ruthless edge of the budget ax. Inspectional 
services seem, on the surface, luxuries which 
may be temporarily abandoned or curtailed, 
inasmuch as their benefits are somewhat in- 
tangible and indirect. Furthermore, many of 
them have been undertaken during the period 
of rapidly rising expenditures and this fact, 
regardless of their basic merit, arouses the 
militant citizen’s shortsighted displeasure. 

The public administrator, on the other hand, 
is much more likely to have a long-term point 
of view and an appreciation of the fundamental 
need for undeviating continuity in the enforce- 
ment of health and safety regulations. Indeed 
he probably is aware of the fact that the stand- 
ards of regulatory inspection must be raised, 
and that in many fields this is especially neces- 
sary when general economic conditions are 
low. 

Regulatory inspection costs the cities of the 
United States approximately forty-two cents 
per capita annually—a very small amount to 
pay for the large quantity of health, safety, 
convenience, and prevention of economic waste 
assured by the numerous activities compre- 
hended within this unostentatious but essen- 


Columbia University, was an assistant in the de 
partment of government at Barnard College, and 
for the past two or three years has been research 
secretary, Municipal Administration Service. She 
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tial function. With but one cent of each dollar 
of municipal costs apportioned to inspection, 
the financial savings possible are relatively 
small. 

Assuming that the public administrator is a 
progressive city manager or elected official who 
has already established a relatively efficient 
inspectional staff and has eliminated obvious 
extravagances, there may appear to be only a 
limited range in which he can appease the tax- 
payers without altering his own high standard 
of adequate protection to the public. The study 
of the regulatory inspection work of a large 
number of cities, however, indicates that most 
of them have not exhausted the opportunities 
both for more satisfactory performance and 
immediate and long-term economy. 

Primarily, regulatory inspection has suffered 
because administrative reformers were lacking 
in perspective. Failure to visualize the funda- 
mental unity of purpose of this seemingly het- 
erogeneous assortment of activities has with- 
held from them a proper location and emphasis 
in the general administrative plan. Despite 
the fact that they are as essential as the police 
and the courts in the enforcement of a city’s 
police regulations, they have, in the majority 
of cities, been treated with indifference as 
necessary but trivial appendages, rather than 
as one of the most significant of major func- 
tions brought into being by the requirements 
of modern city existence. 


CO-ORDINATION OF INSPECTIONAL SERVICES 


Axiomatic in sound administration are effi- 
cient departmentalization and co-ordination of 
functions with effective supervision and re- 
sponsible control. The logic as well as the 
practical value of some consolidation of in- 
spectional work is attested by the fact that 
practically every city in the country has made 
some such consolidation through individuals 
or administrative organization. Indeed many 
of them have a governmental unit of inspec- 
tion. These are sometimes merely nominal, 
used for convenience in referring to activities 
which are unco-ordinated in actual practice, 
and frequently are limited to two or three types 
of health inspection or building inspection. In 
a few instances they are unified to the extent 
of being supervised by a single responsible 
official. 
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These consolidations have, with but few 
exceptions, however, merely touched the 
fringes of desirable organization. Waste 
through duplication of functions is still preva- 
lent in many cities. The situation in building 
inspection in New York, described as “approx- 
imately thirty contacts between most New 
York City buildings and its government 
through ten agencies enforcing thirteen laws” 
is not an exaggeration of that in many other 
cities. 

Another serious deterrent to the establish- 
ment of a high standard of administrative 
practice is the lack of supervision over inspec- 
tional work. In large cities, where extensive 
bureaucratic organization exists, there is some 
supervision, but too often this is only nomi- 
nal. In smaller cities, most inspectors work 
independently and have no intelligent direc- 
tion save their own initiative. 

It seems entirely probable that improved 
organization can result in more adequate and 
effective inspectional work, and this is the end 
to be desired. Co-ordination does not mean 
the end of the identity of the various units of 
inspection, but rather a recognition of their 
common problems, and their joint elevation in 
the municipal government to a position of in- 
fluence and prestige worthy of their combined 
significance. The treasured prerogatives of 
existing departments and chief inspectors may 
in some cases undergo inevitable metamorpho- 
sis, but this is a justifiable concomitant of 
administrative progress. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSPECTIONS 


The study of the organization, activities, 
and functioning of inspectional units in a large 
number of cities indicates that there are three 
groups of inspections undertaken by munici- 
palities. The first are those inspectional serv- 
ices which are vitally connected with the 
health of the community, primarily matters 
of food supply and to some extent sanitation, 
which are best controlled by the health offi- 
cials. Second are the inspectional activities 
directly essential to effective control of fire, 
through both fire prevention and fire fighting, 
which should therefore be supervised by the 
fire department. Into the third class fall the 
other inspections—many of them activities 
significant for health and fire prevention, to 
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be sure, but all of them having special tech- 
niques which differentiate them from the work 
of established departments, and at the same 
time possessing similar methods and purposes 
which identify them as to function. Included 
in this class are the building safety or safety 
engineering inspectional functions, weights and 
measures inspection, and smoke abatement, 
with such miscellaneous regulatory inspections 
as a city may undertake. The numerous 
duties falling in this group may be appro- 
priately handled in a separate, unified depart- 
ment, co-operating especially with both health 
and fire officials. Effective consolidation would 
have the advantage of such economies as 
avoidance of duplication of inspectional activi- 
ties, cutting down of field personnel and ad- 
ministrative overheads, and centralization of 
clerical staff; of unified, responsible direction 
and supervision; and of emphasizing the im- 
portance of regulatory inspection by elevating 
it to a significant position among the major 
departments of municipal administration. 
The practical effectiveness of such a plan of 
organization has been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of Kansas City, Missouri, Toledo, 
and a number of smaller cities, and the reor- 
ganization of inspectional work for Chicago 
proposed by the J. L. Jacobs survey, and now 
under consideration there, indicates the po- 
tentialities for economy and increased effi- 
ciency. It was suggested that there be created 
a Department of Service and Regulatory In- 
spections which would include the inspection 
of building construction, plumbing and elec- 
trical installations, and elevators in a bureau 
of building inspection, a bureau for the in- 
spection of smoke, boilers, and cooling plants, 
a bureau of plan examination to determine 
whether the plans presented violate any of the 
laws or ordinances of the city, a bureau of 
weights and measures and city markets, a bu- 
reau of public service concerned with the 
operation of the public utilities in the city 
and a bureau of administration to handle the 
clerical and stenographic work of the entire 
department. The adoption of this plan, it is 
estimated, will reduce the cost of this work by 
almost 30 per cent, a saving of $393,595. 
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A second prerequisite to the maintenance of 
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effective inspection service is the adoption of 
standards of health, safety, and convenience 
which are both adequate and enforceable. The 
perfecting of administrative organization is 
futile if regulatory provisions are obsolete, 
contradictory, impractical, or incomplete. In 
too many cities this situation admittedly ex- 
ists—a state of affairs which is indicative of 
inexcusable negligence in view of the fact that 
there are available model codes covering prac- 
tically every field of inspection. Even stand- 
ard codes are not perfect, to be sure, but their 
designers are constantly engaged in improve- 
ment and revision to keep them in line with 
changing technology and approved practice. 
Although some cities find these provisions less 
exacting than seems locally desirable, their 
general adoption would result in a material 
raising of inspectional standards. 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Not only is it necessary that uniformly sat- 
isfactory and comprehensive standards be es- 
tablished by inspectional legislation, but there 
is an equal need for the development of stand- 
ards of administrative practice. Not even the 
most adequate code is self-enforcing. Supple- 
mentary to its adoption there must be a criti- 
cal awareness of its purpose and a determina- 
tion of the volume of inspections required to 
keep it from becoming merely an ostentatious 
legislative gesture. When a situation involves 
but a single set of inspections, such as building 
construction, plumbing, or electrical installa- 
tion, this is a comparatively simple matter; 
but in the broader field requiring periodic in- 
spections a more complicated problem pre- 
sents itself. Should routine inspections of 
such places as dairy farms, restaurants, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, elevators, and boilers 
be made semi-annually, quarterly, or more 
or less frequently? How often should thea- 
ters and other places offering potential fire 
hazards be visited? How frequently should 
gasoline pumps, taximeters, and other weigh- 
ing and measuring devices be checked? What 
methods should be used for surveillance of 
suspected intentional violators? These are 
among the more important problems which 
an alert administrator must solve through his 
own observation and experience and by com- 
parison with the practice in other cities. 
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No universally applicable performance 
standards have as yet been determined. Size 
of personnel in relation to population, for in- 
stance, is no present indication of inspectional 
adequacy. In New Haven, Connecticut, for 
example, one sealer of weights and measures 
for every 27,000 people is suffi- 
cient to cover the city thorough- 
ly four times a year, while in 
Philadelphia one inspector for 
every 19,000 people produces 
less satisfactory results. An an- 
nual expenditure of six cents per 
capita, with effective organiza- 
tion and intelligent supervision, 
is accomplishing more in one 
place than twelve cents per 
capita, with careless administra- 
tion and political entanglements 
in another. 

Similarly, number of inspec- 
tions in relation to population 
is not necessarily indicative of satisfactory 
performance. When the Waterbury Charter 
Commission declared recently with regard to 
the city’s health inspection, “Even with the 
present overmanned staff, the results secured 
are far from satisfactory; the inspections made 
are largely perfunctory,” it was describing a 
situation which is unfortunately not unique. 
The question of what constitutes a competent 
inspection is one which needs clear-cut deter- 
mination by administrative officials. An inter- 
esting comparison in method is offered by San 
Jose and Holyoke, two cities of almost equal 
size. The former reports a total annual inspec- 
tion of food establishments as 3,326, the latter, 
12,053. It requires four inspectors working full 
time to set the record for San Jose. Detailed 
scoring of each establishment is made, and 
one may be reasonably certain that the health 
regulations are being ably and intelligently 
enforced. In Holyoke, almost 9,000 of the 
inspections are reported by one meat inspector 
whose work also includes the inspection of 
slaughtering. No score card is used, and it is 
safe to assume that an average of thirty 
inspections of food establishments in part of 
a day, even if they are so close that little time 
need be spent in transit, indicates very casual 
inspection. 

It is evident therefore that efficient enforce- 
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ment is not gauged entirely by the volume of 
inspections. A large number of perfunctory 
inspections is likely to be not nearly as effec- 
tive as a fraction of that number when the 
standard of each visit is high. The use of 
score cards in health inspection, the provision 
of forms for systematic report- 
ing by inspectors generally and 
the employment of spot check- 
ing by supervisory officials are 
valuable aids in securing reason- 
able performance standards. 


THE INsPEcTOR—HIs WorkK 
AND POoLitTIcs 


Given a determination of 
what constitutes an adequate 
inspection, the question of daily 
accomplishment per inspector 
demands consideration and 
planning. In some cities and 
in some fields this fundamental 
of efficiency has been given careful attention. 
The average expectation for building in- 
spectors in Portland, Oregon, for example, is 
eighteen and one-half inspections per day 
without an automobile and twenty-five with 
one. Considering the varying conditions from 
city to city, however, this is primarily a prob- 
lem for the local administration. It involves 
the minimizing of wasted time and effort of 
inspectors through issuance of specific instruc- 
tions, proper districting and routing, and eco- 
nomic handling of transportation. 

In no branch of municipal administration is 
it more necessary that political manipulation 
be excluded. So great must be the personal 
responsibility and initiative of the inspector, 
and so important is it to the citizens’ satisfac- 
tion and well-being that the work be impar- 
tial, that no taint of political control or spe- 
cial influence is to be tolerated. When chief 
inspectorships are awards for political valor 
and inspectional staffs the dumping grounds 
for hack political workers there can be no hope 
of elevating regulatory inspection to a repu- 
table position among a city’s major adminis- 
trative functions. 


f 
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SELECTION AND TRAINING 


Obviously a major factor in the success or 
failure of a regulatory ordinance is the per- 
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sonnel to which its administration is entrusted. 
Selection on the basis of experience and train- 
ing, adequacy of salary, stability of tenure, and 
opportunity for advancement are fully as im- 
portant in inspectional work as in other fields 
of administration. In cities where the chiefs 
have secured their positions through competi- 
tive examination, after specialized experience 
and training, some of the most effective inspec- 
tional work is found. The morale of inspec- 
tors, furthermore, varies markedly from one 
field to another. Among the groups which 
have had specific training for their work it is, 
as a rule, particularly high. The professional 
interest of plumbers, electricians, engineers 
in building construction, and veterinarians 
in their field, seems particularly to increase 
their enthusiasm for, and their value to, in- 
spectional activities. 

The fact that professional morale may be 
especially attributed to groups which have had 
specific training emphasizes the importance 
of training for all inspectors. The national, 
regional, and state associations, conferences, 
and schools for inspectors have already had a 
marked influence on those who have attended 
them; but there is need that such facilities be 
made more generally available and that inspec- 
tional personnel be given inducements and 
opportunities to take advantage of them. 


Wuar To Do Asout INSPECTIONS 


It is difficult in the present financial emer- 
gency to avoid short-sighted retrenchment in 
favor of constructive economies. Yet those 
cities which are able to forego a ruthless tear- 
ing down of essential services and to insti- 
tute, instead, an economically efficient revi- 
sion of administrative organization and meth- 
ods will have much for which to be thankful in 
the future. Those methods which some cities 
are employing for regulatory inspection, of 
departmental organization and consolidation, 
more adequate supervision, and the creation 
of reasonable performance standards, have 
been suggested above. Many cities, unfortu- 
nately, have been negligent in the maintenance 
and compilation of records and therefore do 
not have data readily available on the basis 
of which intelligent readjustments can be 
made. Systematic compilations of inspectors’ 
reports, convenient filing systems, calculations 
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of unit costs, and enlightening annual reports 
have not been undertaken. When this state of 
affairs exists, attempted economies are likely 
to be bungling and hazardous until a com- 
prehensive survey of the situation is made. 

That the opportunity for large savings of 
money in inspectional work is limited has al- 
ready been pointed out. An ominous shrink- 
age in tax collections, however, does not con- 
stitute adequate justification for crippling 
essential services which can reasonably be 
made self-supporting. There are, of course, 
certain inspections which should be made 
without charge—primarily those which are of 
much greater benefit to the community than 
to the premises inspected and for which there 
is frequently no capacity to pay, and those 
for which it is impracticable to collect a fee, 
such as general nuisance inspections. There 
seems little reason, however, why most inspec- 
tions in a given city should not be placed on a 
sound service-at-cost Where a_ busi- 
ness receives its most direct contact with a 
city through inspection, as in the case of res- 
taurants, barber shops, milk dealers, and the 
like, the required license taxes are properly 
inspection fees. The situation with regard to 
certain occupation taxes is but little different, 
inasmuch as the examination of the licensee 
is conducted usually under the supervision of 
the inspection department, and his work is 
not only under the control of the inspectional 
force, but directly affects it. 

The fees charged for inspectional services 
are, as a rule, based on “What the traffic will 
bear” or fixed arbitrarily without regard to 
the relation of revenue to If inspec- 
tional costs are properly segregated it is pos- 
sible to determine the unit costs for the vari- 
ous services. 


basis. 


costs. 


On this basis desired revenues 
may be ascertained, and in consideration of an 
average period of years, a reasonable sched- 
ule of fees, as simple as possible, may be 
worked out. 

Finally, there must be aroused in the urban 
resident a greater appreciation of the truly 
important part which regulatory inspection 
plays in promoting his health, safety, conven- 
ience, and economic advantage. Not only is it 
necessary to show him that he is receiving full 
value for his money, but his willing co-opera- 


tion is needed for the full success of the work. 
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Education of the public, however, is an essen- 
tial function of inspectional administration 
which can be accomplished successfully only 
when the quality and cost of the work are 
above criticism and there are available records 
as convincing proof that this condition exists. 
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Given an awareness of the facts, not even the 
most fanatical advocate of budget slashing 
will continue to assume that the health and 
safety of the community will be miraculously 
safeguarded without cost. 


Is it Safe to Cut Public Health Budgets? 


\ STATEMENT 


REPRESENTING THE OPINION OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE OF THE AMERICAN 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Because “health is still man’s greatest asset 


ASSOCIATION* 


” the elimination of essential 


health services will undermine the very basis of good citizenship. Reductions 
in expenditures must be preceded by wise counsel and serious thought of the 
ultimate effect on the community and nation. 


S it safe to cut public health budgets? The 
answer is unquestionably no, but it would 
be foolish to say that no health budgets 

anywhere could be cut without danger for un- 
doubtedly there are occasional instances of 
unwise expenditures for health as there are in 
every field of human endeavor. 

While it is universally agreed that this is a 
time for strictest economy, it is also true that 
serious consideration must be given to deter- 
mine whether any given program of economy 
is going to produce real savings or actual 
losses. Such a study of the situation is par- 
ticularly necessary in health programs, for 
there are undoubtedly many instances in 
which savings in public health expenditures 
would certainly result in heavy economic losses 
in the future. 

In considering expenditures for disease pre- 
vention and health protection and promotion 
in relation to proposed economies in state and 
municipal budgets the following facts should 
be borne in mind: 

1. Expenditures for scientifically developed 

*The Committee on Administrative Practice of 
the American Public Health Association 1s com- 
posed of a group of public health experts from 


various parts of the country. This Committee is 
interested in studying public health administra 


tion, in the standardization of public health pro- 
cedure, and in making community health surveys 
Among the contributions of the Committee to pub 


lic health work may be mentioned the Appraisal 


health programs have paid and will continue 
to pay dividends, in terms of lives saved and 
sickness avoided, out of all proportion to such 
expenditures. The point of diminishing re- 
turns has not as yet even been approached. If 
the death rate for the United States Registra- 
tion Area in 1880 had prevailed in 1928 a 
total of 936,000 persons would have died in 
that year who are alive because of improved 
health conditions—a saving of nearly a mil- 
lion lives a year at a total cost of less than $10 
per life saved. While it is true that this saving 
cannot be attributed solely to health work it is 
safe to say that without scientifically developed 
public health programs the saving could not 
have been effected. 

2. Although in exceptional instances there 
has been undue emphasis on certain activities, 
in general the development of public health 
work, and expenditures for it, have been grad- 
ual. It has been estimated that a reasonably 
adequate public health program can be carried 
on for approximately $2.50 per capita. Official 
expenditures for public health, including fed- 


Form for City Health Work and the 
Form for Rural Health Work. 
committee are: C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman, 
Haven Emerson, E. L. Bishop, Charles V. Chapin, 
Michael M. Davis, Allen W. Freeman, Joseph W. 
Mountin, Sophie C. Nelson, George T. Palmer, 
W. S. Rankin, John L. Rice, R. H. Riley, George 
C. Ruhland, Henry F. Vaughan, W. F. Walker, 
Louis |. Dublin, and Carl E. Buck, tield director. 
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eral, state, and municipal, total today only 
about 74 cents per capita. It is safe to say 
that less than a dozen communities in the en- 
tire United States have reached this reasonable 
goal of $2.50 per capita. 

3. That there is a definite relationship be- 
tween expenditures for public health and health 
accomplishments is evident from the results of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
Health Conservation Contest. Cities in this 
Contest which attained a rating of 80 per cent 
or more on health accomplishments (there 
were 36 cities in this group) spent an average 
of $1.57 per capita. Among 35 cities whose 
average score was 45 per cent, expenditures 
averaged 83 cents per capita. 

4. There is the greatest need for maintain- 
ing, and if possible adding to our protective 
public health machinery, now more than at 
any time within the past several decades. Be- 
cause of diminished income, more and more 
people, who in normal times would have ob- 
tained these services from their own physi- 
cians, are finding it necessary to avail them- 
selves of public services for disease prevention 
and health promotion. Inadequate food and 
unsatisfactory housing conditions, while not 
resulting in immediate acute illness, will even- 
tually result in diminished vitality and will 
pave the way for disease to take its toll. 

Undernourished half-sick people are far 
more apt to fall victim to disease than are 
healthy people. If the present unfortunate 
economic condition continues—as it seems 
likely that it will for some time at least—and if 
this country does not maintain adequate facil- 
ities for disease prevention, health protection 
and promotion it will certainly have a very 
large bill to pay in terms of increased sickness 
and death. These are the broad aspects of the 
problem which indicate that no general cur- 
tailment of health expenditures is safe. 

What can the executive who is faced with 
a state or municipal budget and insufficient 
funds to meet such budget do to bring about 
economies in public health expenditures which 
will not seriously impair the effectiveness of 
the service? In other words, are there any 
reductions in health budgets which can safely 
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be made? Health is still man’s greatest asset 
and any reduction of activity which will result 
in its impairment certainly should not be un- 
dertaken. There are other governmental activ- 
ities, important as they may be, the reduction 
of which will less disastrously affect the welfare 
of mankind than will the reduction of wisely 
planned health activities. 

Notwithstanding this pronouncement against 
the reduction of health expenditures, there 
may be methods of effecting economies in pub- 
lic health which will not seriously interfere 
with essential health activities. For example, 
if there is 2 duplication of work on the part of 
two or more groups of individuals, obviously 
such duplication should be eliminated. Ade- 
quate modern equipment is essential to good 
service; elaborate expensive clinic quarters are 
not essential. Occasionally a health service 
will include the expenditure of considerable 
sums for the investigation of certain nuisances, 
the public health value of which is questionable. 
When such a situation exists, this type of serv- 
ice can be reduced without impairing health. 

The object of public health work is to reach 
as nearly 100 per cent of the population as 
possible through educational efforts, and to 
make it possible for all groups to obtain the 
services essential to protection and promotion 
of the public health. Sometimes health pro- 
grams have rendered an unwarranted amount 
of service to the individual, particularly in the 
frequency of clinic visits. This does not hap- 
pen often, but when it does some economy can 
safely be effected in reducing the frequency 
with which an individual is permitted to attend 
the clinic. 

One of the most effective means of deter- 
mining the adequacy or inadequacy of a com- 
munity health program is to use the Appraisal 
Forms of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation as a measuring rod. These forms should 
be used as a general guide and not as an abso- 
lute criterion upon which to base judgment. 

Above everything else every community 
should maintain well-trained persons to ad- 
minister its more important health functions, 
and an adequate number of well-trained public 
health nurses. 
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Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


A Check List of Monthly Reports of 


Municipal Finances 


UNICIPAL administrators require 

prompt and accurate monthly reports 
from well-kept written records. Some of the 
more important documents are: 

1. Cash balances—the amount in each fund, 
each bank, and the treasurer’s office. 

2. Forecast of cash position to the end of 
the month and to the close of the fiscal year. 

3. Appropriation and expenditure reports 
based on allotments. 

4. A revenue statement comparing actual 
with estimated receipts. 

5. A statement of unpaid taxes classified by 
years and according to the nature of the tax, 
i. €., special assessments, real estate, and per- 
sonal property. 

6. A list of miscellaneous accounts due the 
city. 

7. A debt statement giving a summary of 
outstanding bonds, notes, and contracts. 

8. Balance sheets for each fund. 

These statements should be prepared on a 
comparative basis where possible. They repre- 
sent only the minimum information needed 
for adequate planning; anything less is in- 
complete. It is suggested that administrators 
compare the reports they are receiving with 
this list. 


To Co-ordinate Taxation 

HE gasoline tax now imposed by the Fed- 

eral government is significant. It is indica- 
tive of conflicting ard overlapping taxes im- 
posed by the Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Similar conflicts exist in various forms 
and degrees in the income tax, automobile tax, 
and tobacco taxes. Congress has recognized 
the situation by appointing a special sub-com- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to study the problem and report when 
Congress meets again. Representative Robert 
L. Bacon of New York also made significant 


CHATTERS 


\ssociation, Chicago 


statements in regard to the sources of revenues 
of the Federal government as reported in the 
New York Times. He says that fourteen states 
received Federal aid monies in excess of their 
contributions as illustrated by the fact that 
New York paid $74.67 for each dollar it re- 
ceived back whereas North Dakota and New 
Mexico paid only fifteen cents for each dollar 
received. A reappraisal of the services ren- 
dered by all governments followed by a ra- 
tional allocation of functions and sources of 
revenue to each should provide a definite 
means of improving service with reduced taxa- 
tion. 


Brief Notes of General Interest 


HE city of Toronto, Ontario, paid $1,- 

030,432 exchange in 1931 on its debt ob- 
ligations payable in the United States. This 
demonstrates that municipal problems cannot 
be considered apart from state and national 
affairs. 

Boston plans to deliver its tax bills to save 
postage. Richmond, Virginia, has been consid- 
ering the plan but feels that the cost of sorting 
the bills would exceed the increased poStal ex- 
pense. 

The city of Philadelphia has permitted de- 
linquent taxes to accumulate on many prop- 
erties for years. Now it proposes to obtain 
some of these by confiscating rentals until the 
taxes are paid. 

The New England Council reports that 143 
communities representing 52.7 per cent of the 
population of the New England states plan to 
reduce 1932 expenditures an average of 4.2 
per cent for a saving of $12,000,000. 

Tax levies for one hundred cities and fifty- 
two counties of Wisconsin have been reduced 
$10,606,341 in 1932 as compared with 1931 
according to the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce. This is a reduction of 8 per cent 
in the city levies and 25 per cent for the coun- 
ties. 
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The Florida courts are issuing writs of man- 
damus that prevent some debt-ridden cities 
from paying salaries and operating expenses. 

Newark, New Jersey, plans to save $1,200,- 
000 annually by salary cuts ranging from one 
to 15 per cent graduated on the basis of income. 

Employees of the city of 
Lansing, Michigan, propose to 
accept a pledge of the city’s un- 
paid taxes in lieu of 20 per cent 
of their salaries. Eighty per 
cent would be paid in cash and 
the balance when delinquent 
taxes are paid. 

A bond refunding advisory 
commission was established by 
a recent special session of the 
Michigan legislature. This body 
will assist municipal authorities 
in working out their debt prob- 
lems. 

Failure to co-ordinate the tax 
collection period with the fiscal year is causing 
distress in many cities. Where fiscal years be- 
gin far in advance of the tax-paying period 
extensive borrowing is necessary. If loans can 
be made the expense is considerable. Failure 
to obtain loans is common and is causing de- 
faults and delayed payments for services and 
supplies. The remedy for such a condition is 
apparent and should be applied with legisla- 
tive sanction. 


Car_ H. CHATTERS 


A Pertinent Saying 
AVID LAWRENCE, president of the 
United States Daily, in a recent address: 
“It seems incredible that there should be in 
this country fifty or sixty million citizens who 
do not pay as much as five dollars toward the 
operation of the federal government.” 


The Cost of Government 

HE National Industrial Conference Board 

has just published Cost of Government in 
the United States 1929-30. This volume deals 
with the debts, taxes, expenditures, and reve- 
nues of state and local governments. It should 
be a valuable handbook for public admini- 
strators. 
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Provincial Control of Local Finance 


HE Ontario Municipal Board Act, 1932, 
creates a board of three members who 

have almost unlimited authority to deal with 
municipalities which are or may soon be in de- 
fault on debt obligations. The board may fur- 
ther prescribe accounting forms, 
systems, and reports or order an 
audit by its own employees or 
chartered accountants. 

Creditors representing 20 per 
cent of the outstanding indebt- 
edness of a municipality may 
petition the board to appoint a 
committee of supervisors of five 
members, two of whom shall be 
nominated by the creditors, two 
by the council of the municipal- 
ity, and one, the chairman, shall 
represent the board. This com- 
mittee takes complete charge of 
financial affairs, may appoint 
and dismiss employees; assess, levy and collect 
taxes; borrow money; and with respect to 
debt, consolidate issues, compel acceptance of 
refunding bonds, change the terms of existing 
indebtedness, create and administer sinking 
funds. Six municipalities, across the river from 
Detroit, Michigan, are already under the juris- 
diction of the board. The Province of Quebec 
has adopted an act that is almost identical with 
the one for Ontario. 

Constitutional and political limitations in 
the United States would make the passage of 
such a law improbable. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


IGH grade municipal bonds are in de- 
mand at rising prices. Second rate is- 
sues have some purchasers at high interest 
rates while questionable securities can find no 


sale at any price. New issues of municipal 


bonds for June totalled only $76,519,018 com- 
pared with $120,335,513 in June, 1931 and 
$286,507,401 in June, 1924. for the 
first six months totalled $487 ,904,691 in 1932, 
$849,825,056 in 1931, and $830,779,456 in 
1924, according to the Bond Buyer. 


Issues 
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Administrative Problem Section 


Regulatory Inspectional Services 


Edited by EpNA TRULL 


Five of the eight cities reporting on this problem have consolidated some or 
all of their regulatory inspectional services, resulting in one city in a reduction 
of personnel from sixteen to seven, and a total saving of $10,000 a year. On 
the whole, it appears that little attention has been given to the proper selection 
and training of inspectors, combining inspectional services so that each man 
has more inspections and smaller territory instead of having the work done on 
the customary functional or craft basis, and in the co-ordination of transporta- 
tion so that several inspectors may visit jobs together. 


Separate Departments Co-ordinated by 
City Manager 
By C. B. Goopwin 
City Manager, San Jose, California 
EGULATORY inspection is conducted by 
four major departments. The fire depart- 
ment has a fire prevention and a hydrant inspec- 
tor. The electrical department has a chief in- 
spector, an assistant, and a part-time fire alarm 
inspector. The health department has a chief 
food inspector, meat inspector, dairy inspector, 
sanitary inspector, and plumbing inspector. In the 
public works department are the building inspec- 
tor, an assistant, and a cement inspector. 

The general salary of the inspectors of all 
groups is $2,340, with the various chiefs receiving 
$2,420 or $2,640. In addition all receive a trans- 
portation allowance of $420 a year for the use of 
their own automobiles. This compensation is ade- 
quate to secure inspectors of ability and training, 
and the existence of civil service precludes the 
use of inspectional positions to provide political 
patronage. For the convenience of contractors 
requiring permits, the building, plumbing, and 
electrical inspectors, members of three different 
departments separately responsible to the city 
manager, have offices in the same room. 


Centralized Control of Building 
Inspections in Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE division of buildings in the department 
of safety is the agency which enforces the 
building code by making inspections, examining 
plans and specifications, issuing permits and or- 
ders, and maintaining statistical and other rec- 
ords. The work is divided into four sections, gen- 


eral office and permits, structural engineering and 
zoning, mechanical engineering, and building in- 
spection. The general office includes clerks, ste- 
nographers, and a cashier. The structural engi- 
neering section does plan examination and in- 
spects structural work. The mechanical engi- 
neering section does plan examination and in- 
spection in the fields of plumbing, elevators, and 
smoke. The building inspection section inspects 
new buildings, other structures, and housing. The 
total personnel including executives, inspectors, 
and clerical workers, is forty-eight, with sal- 
aries ranging from $1,140 to $2,000 for clerical 
workers and $2,040 to $6,000 for the other mem- 
bers of the department. Affiliated with the di- 
vision are the board of plumbing examiners, 
zoning board of appeals, and board of motion pic- 
ture examiners. The department makes no elec- 
trical inspections but co-operates freely with the 
underwriters and uses the authority of the city 
to enforce compliance with the national electric 
code when informed of violations by the under- 
writers’ inspectors 


Centrally Organized Divisions of 


Inspection 
By H. T. SHENEFIELD 
Secretary, Commission on Publicity and Efficiency 
loledo 


HE department of public safety has a division 

of inspection which is responsible for building, 
plumbing, electrical, wrecking, billboards and 
signs, gasoline tanks, elevators, furnaces, smoke 
abatement, and weights and measures. The divi- 
sion is in charge of a commissioner, and the in- 
spectors are classified as building, plumbing, elec- 
trical, weights and measures, smoke and elevator. 
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The first four of these groups are under chief in- 
spectors, one man alone handles each of the other 
two. The total personnel is twenty-one, with sal- 
aries ranging from $1,800 to $3,600 (as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931). The inspectors use cars supplied 
by the city. Monthly reports of the work of the 
division, number of permits, number of inspec- 
tions, receipts, comparative data, and other inter- 
esting information are published in the publica- 
tion of the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, 
the Toledo City Journal. 

Inspectional work in the health division of the 
department of public welfare, is carried on by the 
bureau of food and sanitary inspection, recently 
organized to combine the work of the bureaus of 
sanitation, and food and drugs. The personnel 
consists of a superintendent, veterinarians, and 
lay inspectors, the latter including one assigned 
particularly to barber shops. The salary range 
for inspectors is from $1,620 to $2,150. The in- 
spectors work with other city inspectors as well as 
those of the state and federal governments on 
numerous occasions. City cars are used for trans- 
portation. Statistical summaries of work are 
published periodically in the Toledo City Journal. 


Improved Inspection Under Manager 
Plan 


By Davin L 
\ssistant City Plan Engineer, Dallas, Texas 


NSPECTIONAL work in Dallas is carried on 

mainly under the departments of public works, 
health, and fire. Building, electrical, and plumb- 
ing inspections are performed by a single division 
headed by a chief inspector who is assisted by 
three building, two electrical, two plumbing in- 
spectors, and one weights and measures inspector, 
in addition to clerical employees. This division 
is part of the department of public works. An 
adequate number of competent, well-paid inspec- 
tors are assigned to all public works construction. 
Since the cost of this service is carried by bond 
issues to pay for the several kinds of public im- 
provements, no difficulty has been experienced in 
providing the proper kind of inspection service. 

All milk, food, and sanitary inspections are per- 
formed under the supervision of the director of 
public health. A sufficient number of inspectors 
are employed to meet the requirements of the 
United States Public Health Service and of the 
American Public Health Association. 

A fire marshal with several assistants operates 
under the supervision of the fire chief and, in co- 
operation with a permanently assigned assistant 
district attorney, 


Ropinson, Jr. 


makes arson investigations of 
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every fire at the time of its occurrence, day or 
night. The entire uniformed force of the fire 
department makes regular inspections for fire 
hazards, covering the city once each month. 

Purchases of materials and supplies are tested 
by the purchasing agent who has access to all of 
the facilities of the municipal service, including 
the laboratories. When council-manager govern- 
ment was inaugurated a year ago, a reorganization 
of inspectional services resulted in eliminating the 
incompetent employees. 


Consolidation of Inspections in Flint, 
Michigan 


HE division of safety inspection in the de- 

partment of public safety includes the follow- 
ing branches of inspection: building, electric wir- 
ing and construction, signs, furnaces, oil burners, 
fences, wrecking and moving of buildings, per- 
mits for sidewalk occupancy, gas, smoke, gasoline, 
plumbing, and sanitation. Before the creation of 
this division, the offices of building inspector, 
electrical inspector, plumbing inspector, and gas 
and smoke inspector were maintained in separate 
buildings, each having a staff of inspectors and 
office help. The responsibility for all these safety 
inspections has been centralized in the chief build- 
ing inspector. The work of the different inspectors 
has been combined and two clerks in the chief 
building inspector’s office take the place of the 
office help formerly needed in the separate offices. 
The personnel has been reduced from sixteen to 
seven; three telephones, three light bills, and six 
cars have been eliminated, resulting in a total 
saving of approximately $10,000 a year. The 
entire cost of operating the inspection division is 
sustained by fees collected for permits. A monthly 
one-page report covering all safety inspections 
gives a quick analysis and comparative data re- 
garding activities, costs, and receipts. 


Versatility Required of Small City 
Personnel 
By H. C. SHetti 
Formerly Chief Inspector, Royal Oak, Michigan 
rT“HE inspection department consisting of a 
chief and two assistants is responsible for food 
establishments, building, electric wiring, plumb- 
ing, signs, furnaces, weights and measures, and 
sanitary inspections. All of the inspectors are 
capable of covering various kinds of work and 
have been so schooled that illness or other inter- 
ruption would not hamper the effective and con- 
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tinuous work of the department. The chief in- 
spector is directly responsible to the city man- 
ager, but he has conferences also with the health 
officer. No specific clerical assistance is assigned 
to the department, and the inspectors keep their 
own records, a summary of which is compiled 
annually and is available as the yearly report of 
the inspection department. 


Effective Inspection Through Consoli- 
dation of Functions 
3y F. W. Forp, Jr 
City Manager, Auburn, Maine 

get hiaacenon for the various inspection 

services are made by the city manager. Full- 
time workers have been found preferable and as 
a result consolidations have been made where 
possible. The electrical inspector is called city 
electrician and in addition to his inspection duties 
he has charge of the fire and police alarm systems 
and the maintenance of wiring in the city-owned 
buildings. The plumbing inspector works under 
the health department and also serves as a fore- 
man in the water department. A sanitary inspec- 
tor also works under the health department in- 
specting dairies and food handlers. The building 
inspector is a carpenter who teaches woodworking 
in the schools and does building inspection during 
his spare time. The sealer of weights and measures 
is a part-time employee receiving a small salary 
in addition to the standard fees allowed by state 
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law for each inspection. Any inspections neces- 
sary on public works are handled through the en- 
gineering office and fire inspections by firemen. 
Inspectors are appointed through fitness to office, 
and the city has none who might be termed as 
under political patronage. 


Efficient Use of Part-Time Inspectors 


By C. M. Osporn 
Village Manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


UILDING inspection is looked after by a 

full-time employee who also acts as village 
engineer; electric wiring inspection is the duty of 
the operator of a storm water sewer pumping sta- 
tion; plumbing inspection is done on a part time 
basis by a local plumber; elevator inspection by 
the building department; milk, food, and sanitary 
inspection by the health commissioner who is a 
part-time employee; fire hazards are inspected by 
the fire chief; weights and measures inspection by 
a full-time county employee; materials to be pur- 
chased are inspected by the purchasing agent; 
and public works inspection by the engineering 
department and assistants under the village man- 
ager. As it is impossible for a city the size of 
Wilmette to have full-time inspectors, all the 
above inspections are consolidated under three 
departments: building and engineering, health, 
and fire, all of which are under the supervision of 
the village manager. 





The Problem for a Future Issue— 


EQUIPMENT 


(1) Deo you operate a central equipment bureau which purchases and 
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maintains all city equipment 


charging the various departments at a rental rate for its use or, is all city equipment repaired at a cen- 


tral garage? Explain system used. 


(2) How do you provide for purchasing new equipment? From funds appropriated to each depart- 


ment? Revolving fund? Replacement reserve? 





(3) Does each department or sub-division thereof estimate gasoline, oil, repairs, and other expense 
of operating equipment, cr are these detailed estimates made by a central equipment bureau? If by the 
central equipment bureau, are lump sum appropriations for equipment use made to each department on 
the basis of hourly or daily rental rates? 

(4) Do you maintain for each piece of equipment an individual record which is posted monthly with 
the gasoline, oil, repairs, insurance, depreciation, overhead, miles traveled, hours used, and quantities 
hauled, so as to obtain a cost per mile, cost per hour, or cost per unit of materials hauled, miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline, and other pertinent equipment information? Attach sample forms. 

(5) Are the cost accounts of work done charged for equipment use at actual cost, or at fixed rental 
rates? 

(6) How does the department head or chief executive know when old equipment should be re- 
placed, which equipment is best suited to needs, and whether equipment is being put to full use? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before August 20 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F 


City Managers and Researchers to View 
Cincinnati’s Municipal Activities 


SIDE from the scheduled program which 
A will emphasize retrenchment technique in 
government and other timely topics, the local 
arrangements committee is planning an entirely 
new feature this year for those in attendance at 
the nineteenth annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association to be held 
jointly with the Governmental Research Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati next October 24-26, inclusive. 
This special feature is a tour of inspection of vari- 
ous municipal activities on October 27, the day 
following the adjournment of the regular confer- 
ence sessions. Demonstrations will cover such ac- 
tivities as the police record system, waterworks 
billing procedure, purchasing system, the newly 
installed public works record system, and many 
actual operations will be executed by various de- 
partments and bureaus. At 11:30 A. M. there will 
be a mobilization of police by radio. Many special 
entertainment features are being planned by the 
ladies’ entertainment committee for the many 
ladies in attendance. At this time there is every 
indication that the registration will exceed that of 
any previous conference 


An Appropriation is Not a Mandate 
to Spend 


HE fact that certain positions are set up in 

the municipal budget and money appropriated 
to pay salaries therefor does not necessarily mean 
that the position must be filled, according to a 
decision handed down on July 1 by the Appellate 
Division of the New York State Court of Ap- 
The court reversed with costs a mandamus 
directing the city manager of Binghamton, New 
York, to appoint a certain person to a position in 
the bureau of engineering. The petitioner had 
been a clerk to the superintendent of the water 
bureau until January 15, 1932, when that position 
was abolished, and being a veteran he claimed that 
under the state civil service law he should have 
been transferred to any vacant position which he 
was fitted to fill. It was pointed out in the peti- 
tion that the 1932 budget provided for the posi- 
tion of assistant engineer in the bureau of en- 
gineering and that this position was vacant. The 


peals. 


NOLTING 


answer to the petition stated that for reasons of 
economy no person was to be appointed to 
position and the court ruled that 

Che adoption by the council of the budget con 
taining an item which 


this 


1 


makes available money to 


pay the salary of an official is not a determination 
that such an official is “necessary for the proper 
administration of the city.” The budget is tenta 
tive. By economies, estimated expenditures may be 


diminished, and if diminished, the burden of taxa 


tion is lightened. The city, by making funds avail- 
able, is under no greater obligation to expend that 
money, if the service is unnecessary, than a private 
individual is to purchase articles or employ help 
because he has money available for the purpose 


. The council is the legislative and appropriating 


body ; the city manager is the executive and admini 
strative head. An orderly administration of public 
attairs 1s be st accomplished by in observance of 
this fundamental distinction 

This decision is unique in several ways: (1) It 


weakens the veterans’ preference idea, at least to 
some extent; (2) it is refreshing to note the posi- 
tion the court has taken with regard to the divi- 
sion between legislative and administrative au- 
thority; and (3) it tends to correct an absurd idea 
prevalent among some officials in New York State 
that when a budget is once determined and the 
money appropriated, the money must be spent 
because it partakes of the nature of a contract be- 
tween the city officials and the citizens for the 
expenditure of all the money raised for certain 
purposes.—C. A. HARRELL, city manager, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


Government in a Depression—A New 
Series of Civic Broadcasts 


HE Committee on Civic Education by Radio 
announces that beginning Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6. at eight o'clock New York Time (daylight 
saving time until Tuesday, September 20, and 


thereafter eastern standard time) and continuing 


until election, it will present a series of broad- 
casts under the general title “Problems of Gov- 
ernment in a Depression.” This series is a con- 
tinuation of the “You and Your Government” 


The Committee on 
Civic Education by Radio is a non-partisan, im- 
partial body, organized by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in co-operation 
with The American Political Science Association 


series initiated last spring 
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The series last Spring attracted wide attention and 
a very favorable response. 

No more hopeful effort at adult political educa- 
tion has been made than what is being attempted 
in these broadcasts. The broadcasts deal with 
subjects of the most intense popular interest, and 
the Committee is working out a technique of 
broadcasting which will make the presentation of 
solid fact attractive to the ordinary listener. 
There is a vast storehouse of accumulated knowl- 
edge in the field of government, which has mostly 
remained the peculiar property of students of 
political science. The Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio is endeavoring to give it to the world 
in such shape that the world can take it. 

The Committee has in preparation, for the pe- 
riod immediately following election, a series on 
“Constructive Economy in State and Local Gov- 
ernment,” through which the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constructive Economy of the National 
Municipal League will be given to the public. This 
series, as well as the pre-election one, should be of 
great interest to the readets of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT. 

The Committee has prepared a Listener’s Hand- 
book which is published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press, which also publishes copies of the ad- 
dresses from week to week. The American Library 
Association has cooperated in the preparation of 
a bibliography of supplementary reading, and lo- 
cal librarians are ready to assist the listener in 
securing books for further reading on the subjects. 

The program from September 6 to election fol- 
lows: 


GOVERNMENT IN A DEPRESSION 


SEPTEMBER 6—/ssues Between the Parties 
Professor Lindsay Rogers, Columbia Univer 
sity ( Democrat ) 
Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, Member of 
Congress from the 33d New York District 
( Republican ) 
Algernon Lee, president, Rand School (So 
cialist ) 
SEPTEMBER 13—/ssues Above the Parties 
Professor A. R. Hatton, Northwestern Uni 
versity 
SEPTEMBER 20—Construct've Economy in the Na- 
tional Government 
\ Round Table Discussion, led by 
Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clear 
ing House 
Hon. Carl R. Chindblom, Member of Con- 
gress, 10th Illinois District 
Miss Katherine A. Frederic, National League 
of Women Voters 
William Hard, Publicist 
Henry P. Seidemann, Brookings Institution 
SEPTEMBER 27—C onstructive Economy in State and 
Local Government 


A Round Table Discussion, led by 


Professor Thomas H. Reed, University of 
Michigan 
Professor H. W. Dodds, Princeton University 
Dr. Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Admini 
stration 
Professor Joseph McGoldrick, Columbia Uni 
versity 
Miss Dorothy Straus, chairman, City Affairs 
Committee, Women's City Club of New 
York 
Octoser 4—What Can Government Do to Prevent 
and Relieve Unemployment ? 
Hon. Robert F. Wagner, United States Sena- 
tor from New York 
Professor Charles A. Beard, Historian 
Octoserk 11—How Can Government Aid Finance 
and Banking? 
Dr. John T. Madden, President, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 
Professor Walter F. Dodd, Yale University 
Octoser 18—How Can Government Provide 
Greater Security in Our Economic System? 
Paul Mazur, Partner, Lehman Brothers, New 
York 
Professor A. W. MacMahon, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Octosper 25—Mechanics and Maneuvers of Cam- 
paigns 
Professor A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University 
NoveMBeR 1—Why Vote? 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago. 
Tuomas H. REep 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CIVIC 
EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Purchasing Agents Urge Free Com- 
petition in Bidding 
REPORT on proposed methods of procedure 
in governmental purchasing by Russell 
Forbes, secretary, National Municipal League, was 
adopted by the governmental group and committee 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
at its seventeenth annual convention in Detroit, 
early in June. The report will be published by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents under 
the title of Purchasing Procedure. At another ses- 
sion of the convention, Joseph E. Mills, manager 
of the Detroit Street Railways, explained how 
price and production information should be ob- 
tained and charted for use in determining when 
to take bids on various classes of merchandise 
and in what amounts. He stated that public buy- 
ers ought to encourage their superiors and repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations to visit the gov- 
ernmental purchasing department, and that the 
purchasing agent should be prepared to give suit- 
able addresses covering different phases of his 
work. 
Municipal purchasing agents could save thou- 
sands of dollars annually if they would aid in 
the establishment of a procedure whereby bills 
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would be paid promptly in order to obtain cash 
discounts, according to Joseph W. Nicholson, city 
purchasing agent of Milwaukee, who suggested 
that the purchasing agent: (1) require the quoting 
of a cash discount on the bidding form, stating 
that the cash discount will be considered in deter- 
mining the lowest bidder; (2) specify quoted cash 
discounts on all purchase orders; (3) follow up de- 
liveries of all orders, see that inspection is made 
promptly and goods are accepted without unneces- 
sary loss of time, so that all cash discounts quoted 
can be earned; (4) rush the writing of vouchers 
and city checks on purchases, acceptance of which 
has been delayed by public employees through 
no fault of the vendor; (5) report to each depart- 
ment head all cases where cash discounts have 
been lost through the negligence of their employ- 
ees; and (6) arrange to have city checks mailed 
promptly to vendors. 

The governmental group adopted a resolution 
to the effect that governmental purchasing agents 
should be allowed free competition in making pur- 
chases and should not be restricted to sources of 
supply within the state, county, or municipality in 
which they are located, provided more advanta- 
geous purchases can be made elsewhere, although 
it is recognized, according to the resolution, that 
all things being equal, preference should be given 
to local sources of supply. Another resolution 
that was adopted requested the chairman to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the tests and 
analyses made by various agencies, concentrating 
on a few commonly-used items, for the purpose of 
making definite recommendations for the solution 
of problems common to all governmental purchas- 
ing agents—JosEPH W. NICHOLSON. 


Gleaned from Annual Municipal 
Reports for 1931 


yrmceaien, NEBRASKA.— Obtained a reduction in 
interest rates on bonded indebtedness, result- 
ing in a saving of $6,800 a year; developed a 
sunken garden in the city park; completed the 
waterworks system; and established a municipal 
wood yard. L. A. Goines is city manager. 

OBERLIN, OH10—The bonded indebtedness was 
reduced $4,500, and twenty-four hour police pro- 
tection was inaugurated. L. A. Sears is city man- 
ager. 

Two Rivers, Wisconstin—The city manager 
worked an average of sixty-seven hours per week 
in 1931, as compared with fifty in 1930, and at- 
tended about 150 evening meetings pertaining to 
public business. Public attendance at recreation 
activities increased 90 per cent over the attend- 
ance in 1930. E. J. Donnelly is city manager. 
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WIcHITA, KANsAs—The city co-operated with 
the community chest and county in supplying 
work for approximately three thousand men; a 
police radio was installed; construction was be- 
gun on a new sewage disposal plant; and the re- 
codification of city ordinances was started. Bert 
C. Wells is city manager. 

Wicuita Fatis, Texas—Reduced operating 
expenditures 37 per cent during the year ending 
March 31, 1932, as compared with expenditures 
for the previous year; reduced assessed valuations 
resulting in a saving of $61,772 to taxpayers; re- 
duced the net debt $162,329; and had a cash bal- 
ance of $75,288 at the close of the fiscal year. 
V. R. Smitham is city manager. 


Police Chiefs Work to Improve 
Police Methods 


A SIGNIFICANT trend in police work is the 
growing amount of constructive committee 
work being carried on. by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in co-operation with 
committees representing organizations interested 
in various phases of police activity. For example, 
as a result of an address by Maxwell Halsey, traffic 
engineer, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, at the annual convention of the 
I. A. C. P. at Portland, Oregon, in June, the 
Association formed a new committee to co-operate 
with the National Bureau in the preparation of a 
traffic accident prevention program. Another 
committee was appointed to co-operate with the 
parole officials’ organization in working out vari- 
ous parole problems. During the past year, a 
joint committee representing the I. A. C. P. and 
the American Bar Association has been working 
on a program with a view of creating an oppor- 
tunity for police to do more police work, urging 
(1) elimination of politics in the appointment and 
removal of police chiefs, (2) development of a 
standardized educational program for police off- 
cers with state supervision, and (3) planning a 
properly organized educational campaign to urge 
the adoption of constructive police methods in 
every community. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association was represented at the conven- 
tion by O. E. Carr, city manager of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, who addressed the police chiefs on the 
subject of “Politics and the Police.” 

The uniform crime records committee reported 
a marked improvement during the past year both 
as to the number of cities reporting and as to the 
quality of the reports. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that a number of difficulties had arisen 
chiefly because of misunderstandings, and that in 
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order to meet the situation, the Association will 
make special efforts this year to eliminate obsta- 
cles in uniform crime reporting. In giving the 
report of the radio committee, Captain Donald 
Leonard of the Michigan State Police outlined 
recent developments in the use of the radio in 
police work and suggested a number of practical 
economies which should be of interest to the chief 
administrators of all cities that operate police 
radios. 

Of especial significance was the report of the 
joint committee with the International Police 
Conference which reported progress toward the 
goal of effecting a closer relationship between the 
two organizations with a view of establishing a 
permanent secretariat at an early date. The 
Association decided to hold its 1933 convention in 
Chicago during the World's Fair. A comprehensive 
police exhibit now being planned for the Fair 
promises to be the mecca for police officials from 
all over the world. Chief Alfred Seymour of 
Lansing, Michigan, was elected president of the 
I. A. C. P—Wriiiam A. WILTBERGER, former 
police chief, Evanston, Illinois. 


Wisconsin Municipal Officials Discuss 
Relief and Utility Rates 


MOST intense interest in current problems 

of municipal government was manifested at 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities in Menasha late in 
June. More municipal officials attended than ever 
before, the registration exceeding 600. The eight 
functional divisions, including the newly organized 
park and recreation section, discussed their special 
problems. 

Unemployment relief and utility rates received 
the most attention. Among the resolutions adopted 
were those demanding additional state funds for 
municipalities facing exhaustion of relief moneys, 
endorsing the demand for federal relief aid, re- 
questing the public service commission to grant 
immediate interlocutory utility rate reductions 
(followed ten days later by an interlocutory 12° 
per cent cut in the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany rates), and endorsing legislation to permit 
adequate financing of state public utility regula- 
tion. 

In addition, the convention voted to sponsor co- 
operative purchasing of fire hose, a training course 
for sewage plant operators, a thorough revision of 
the laws regarding election procedure, a revision 
of the sewer rental law to permit the issuance of 
mortgage bonds and the inclusion of capital costs 
in the rental charges, and also to continue League 
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efforts to have enacted a law for the semi-annual 
payment of taxes. 

The state was urged further to limit heavy loads 
upon its highways so that less expensive roads 
could be constructed and the life of existing roads 
would be increased. A clarification and simplifi- 
cation of the village laws to conform to the spirit 
of the home rule amendment was initiated by the 
village section. The clerks’ and treasurers’ sec- 
tion requested the League to prepare a manual for 
the guidance of city clerks and treasurers. 

Among the other subjects discussed at the con- 
vention were: tax delinquency, the relation of 
state to local finance, the exercise of home rule, 
traffic legislation, planning commissions, state fire 
insurance, building regulations, recreation pro- 
grams, independent powers of boards, special as- 
sessments, codification of ordinances, the training 
of election officials, inspection of public works, 
and numerous other topics. 

The League is to concentrate on having the 
legislature adopt a plan for holding joint hearings 
on all municipal measures during one week not less 
than twelve weeks after the opening of the ses- 
sion.—FREDERICK N. MACMILLIN. 


What City Managers Are Doing 
ETERSBURG, Virginia, is planning to save 
money by carrying its own workman’s com- 

pensation insurance. During the past six years, the 
city has paid $6,800 in premiums to insurance 
companies, and in the past two years the insur- 
ance has cost the city $2,900 more than was paid 
to injured workmen who presented claims, accord- 
ing to City Manager H. A. Yancey. Under the new 
plan the city will consider claims for compensation 
to injured employees and make payment direct. 

Dubuque, Iowa, spent $63,227 less than was 
authorized in the budget for the year ending March 
31, 1932, and the receipts for the year were 
$12,293 more than was anticipated, according to 
a report submitted to the city council by City 
Manager Roger M. Evans. 

QO. E. Carr, city manager of Oakland, California, 
delivered an address on “Politics and the Police” 
at the annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in Portland, Oregon, on 
June 15. Mr. Carr also talked at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the City Club of Portland. 

City Manager C. A. Bingham, of Norwood, 
Massachusetts, in an address before the Worches- 
ter Conference of the Governor's Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety on June 22, stressed 
the fact that safety responsibility, like any other 
responsibility, cannot be divided among several 














departments or commissions, but must be given SSSaoaew=wv[er5o << a —eEe—e——— 
to one man who is held accountable for it. He ee 99 
pointed out seven avenues of approach to the Rensselaer Corey 
safety movement in a community: public con- 

sciousness, engineering design, law enforcement, FIRE HYDRANTS 
police records, signs and markings, education, and 

public works. In concluding, Mr. Bingham reit- 
erated that his suggestions are. not beyond the 
reach of any community but require co-ordination 
of effort and centralization of authority. 

Adam R. Johnson, city manager of Austin, 
Texas, has prepared a brief report relating ad- 
ministrative accomplishments since the council- 
manager plan was adopted in 1926. Municipal ac- 
tivities have been put on a strictly cash basis, a 
centralized purchasing system has been adopted, 
effective health and recreation departments estab- 
lished, and a modern centralized accounting sys- 
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New Associate Members of the Inter- Ve 

national City Managers’ Association 
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HE following city managers have recently be- 


come associate members: Donald M. Allen, Rensselaer ; 


Fort Fairfield, Maine; Jesus Benitez, San Juan, 


Porto Rico; H. H. Esselstyn, San Diego, Califor- ( ' A \ TA \ ] S 
nia; Lamar Johnson, Hopewell, Virginia; Peter T E L E 




















I 
A. Kammeraad, Grand Haven, Michigan; Percy 
R. Keller, Camden, Maine; Frank T. Mahar, I 
Watervliet, New York; Louis T. Nein, Middle- r 
. . . . . - . 4 
town, Ohio; Donald S. Sammis, Stratford, Con- a a 
necticut; William B. Schmuhl, Pontiac, Michigan; a I 
and Bernard J. Smith, Goose Creek, Texas. for practically any | 
—— working pressure ; 
a 
New Student Members of the Interna- - 
tional City Managers’ Association } 
; ; : - A N 
Sterling H. Anders, New York City; Harold WATER, STEAM, 
I. Baumes, Richmond, Virginia; ao Tien ¢ hung. GAS, OIL, etc. 
New York City; Earl H. DeLong, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; Joseph Baker Dent, College Station, Texas; 
S. Howard Evans, New York City; Robert C 
: ; ae . : : wo oe Ask for 
Goodwin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wesley Greene, Chi- cen Hides 
cago; V. O. Key, Chicago; Glen Leet, Chicago; . ' . 
Joseph M. Loughlin, Mt. Carmel, Connecticut; 
Lyman S. Moore, Madison, Wisconsin; W. E. RENSSELAER VALVE CO. . 
Roberts, Dallas, Texas; John Fraser Roos, Win- TROY, N. Y. i 
netka, Illinois; M. T. Rowland, College Station, 
an , < 3 ee oe Branches 
Texas; C. F. Humphry Saunders, Syracuse, New EAea 
York: Carleton F. Sharpe, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wells NEW YORK - 3 - Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
. lee Whi Naina New Vork: Walter T. B PITTSBURGH - - - - Oliver Building 
F. Wise, White | lains, New York; Wa ter - Bo-  ciicaGo picnedinn Mina 
gart, Los Angeles, California; Claude C. Conn,  ,goutsvitut P 4 ‘ : Starks Building 
Austin, Texas; Charlton F. Chute, Chicago; J SEATTLE - . . . : Arctic Building 
Lyle Cunningham, Los Angeles, California; Mir- SAN FRANCISCO . - : Sharon Building 
iam Glanzburg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Horine Hsich LOS ANGELES - : y Subway Terminal Bldg. 
Restnlinr Calif Be 1 Hugh M. Joh NEW ENGLAND : . Charles L. Brown, : 
erkeley, California; anc ugh M. Johnston, iia till | 
Blue Ash, Ohio. pnnesintainintsinenieiiiiiainenn 
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